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The Sacrament of Repentance 


The Sacrament of Repentance is clearly and firmly established in 
the Lutheran Confessions.* Yet, throughout the Lutheran Church in 
the United States, with rare notable exceptions, these Confessional 
injunctions have today become a dead letter. As one of her minor 
sacraments, Repentance has almost completely disappeared from the 
Lutheran Church in America, admonitions and directions in Lutheran 
works on pastoral theology to the contrary notwithstanding. Perhaps 
no Lutheran since Blessed Martin himself, who took it for granted, 
has given such a clear and practical exposition of this Sacrament as 
Blessed Wilhelm Léohe, particularly in his booklet of 88 pages entitled 
Simple Intsruction in Confession, Fourth Edition, Neuen-Dettelsau, 
1900. In this holy, penitential Lent we can do no better than to per- 
mit Father Léhe to make his own inimitable contribution to the re- 
covery of this vital Sacrament to the English-speaking children of the 
Augsburg Confession. In the opinion of the writer, the following por- 
tions of his Einfiltiger Beichtunterricht provide the logical starting 
point for this recovery. 

In order to give the readers of Una Sancta a fuller appreciation 
of this valuable little work and perhaps to stimulate one or the other 
to undertake its entire translation, the sections beginning with 16a 
are preceded by the introduction and the paragraph headings of the 
first part of the booklet. 


SIMPLE INSTRUCTION IN CONFESSION 
For Christians of the Evangelical Lutheran Communion 
By Wilhelm Léhe 
I. N. J. 


Many people make confession without knowing what confession 
is. If someone goes to his field, he will always be able to say what 
he intends to do in the field. And yet the business which one has in 
the field is only earthly business on which, for the most part, the true 
welfare of a person does not depend. Why, then, do people go to 


* Augsburg Confession, Articles XI and XXV; Apology, Articles VI and XIII; 


poe cca Article VIII; Small Catechism, Part V; Large Catechism, Parts 
an 
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confession—every year once or twice, without knowing what con- 
fession is? And yet confession is more important for the eternal wel- 
fare of a person than sowing and harvesting and all worldly business! 
Yes, if they do not know what they are doing in confession, why do 
they not inquire into the matter? In earthly things they are usually 
so curious! Why not also in heavenly? People say: “Our ancestors 
did it this way too: twice every year they went to confession. As 
they did, so do we, and our children likewise; we too want to do this 
Christian work; more we cannot say, for we happen to be not so 
learned!” Good! Your ancestors, it is true, also went to confession 
twice, yes (note this) four times a year. But they knew what they 
were doing and you do not know. That is the difference. They knew 
what a Christian work confession is and were as learned as is neces- 
sary to go to confession with blessing. And so learned you can and 
should be also. You are always saying that this is such an enlightened 
age, and yet you know less than your fathers? Do you not notice 
that your fathers were more enlightened for the Kingdom of Heaven 
than you? In that respect do but become as your fathers! For what 
difference does it make if you are more enlightened for this world 
than they, if thereby you have lost that wisdom which makes eternally 
blessed? That would be a poor exchange, which would be of no bene- 
fit at death and which you would have to go on regretting in eternity! 
You certainly know what is written: “What is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?” Matt. 16:26. 


Now, my dears, whoever of you is not too proud still to learn 
something for the Kingdom of Heaven, to him there is here offered 
in cordial charity some simple instruction about Confession. The 
Lord bless it upon your souls, so that from now on you recognize, seek, 
find and enjoy the great blessing of Confession and for it thank the 
Giver of all good gifts with heart and lips! Amen. 


1. What is meant by Confession? 
2. Without a Knowledge of Sin there can be no Confession of Sin 
3. Knowledge of Sin comes from the Law of the Lord 
4. In Your Self-examination Remember the Sins of Omission 
5. Most People do not want to examine Themselves, live on securely 
6. First Proof that Those who feel no Sin are Sinners nevertheless: 
the Flesh 
7. Second Proof: the Evil of the World 
8. Third Proof: the Temptation of the Devil 

9. Fourth Proof: the Passion of Christ 

10. One cannot know All of his Sins, but the Knowledge of Sin grows 
from Day to Day into Eternity 
11. One cannot repent of All Sins 

12. Confession without Repentance is reprehensible 


— 


13. There are three Kinds of Confession 
14. Of Confession to God 

15. Of Confession to the Neighbor 

16. Of Confession to the Father Confessor 


a. Public and Private Confession to be Distinguished: 
the Latter Our Subject 


The preliminary remark must be made that in the following we 
are not speaking of the now common General Confession, where the 
people gather about the preacher on Saturday afternoon or Sunday 
morning, hear a confessional address, and then speak a confession 
after the preacher and thereupon receive the Absolution in common; 
for although even this is not to be despised and is good training, to 
hear God’s Word and appropriate it unto oneself, still in most places 
it is only an abuse which has arisen in the place of Private Confession, 
according to which each individual is to confess the sins that burden 
his conscience to a called servant of the Word and to be comforted 
individually through the Holy Absolution. It is of this Private Con- 
fession that we are speaking, which, according to the Eleventh Article 
of the Augsburg Confession, “ought to be retained in the church,” 
and which, between pious pastors and penitents who yearn for grace, 
is a self-evident arrangement, even though it is not practised exactly 
as formerly in a particular confessional chair in the church, but, it 
may be, in the house of the confessor or of the penitent. 

Many a one doubts whether it is commanded in the Holy Scrip- 
ture to make confession to a spiritual physician. However, even if 
confession were not necessary as far as enabling the confessor to pro- 
nounce absolution to the sinner, still the very exercise of the divine 
office of the cure of souls demands that confession be made to the 
pastor. 


b. Human Cure of Souls Ordained by God 


That there are divinely appointed physicians of the soul is easy 
to prove. It is the express will of God, that man through men not 
only be instructed in the way to eternal life, but also be led along 
that way, and the office of shepherd and that of teacher belong to- 
gether. Read Eph. 4:11. Just as it is great presumption for one, dis- 
daining the Church, to seek the way of the Lord from the Holy Scrip- 
ture for himself alone*; just as he undertakes, through his own ef- 
forts, to find what 15, yes 18 centuries have not without manifold 
error and struggle of the whole Church been able to find and main- 
tain: even so it is also great haughtiness to withdraw oneself from 
the physician of souls appointed by God, as though one could walk 
the way to the eternal home alone, which the Lord certainly did not 
consider advisable and therefore ordained shepherds. Read Acts 
20:28; Eph. 4:11. Just as one cannot be judge in his own case, so one 
cannot rightly pass judgment on the ways of one’s own life and heart; 
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and as a patient cannot heal himself, but needs a physician through 
whom he might receive the help of Him who said, “I am the Lord, 
thy Healer,” so also a person cannot comfort himself with sure com; 
fort, but needs a comforter and physician of souls through whom the 
comfort and medicine of the Holy Spirit can be handed him from the 
Word of God. That is why, although all men have reason and use it 
to go their own ways, the Lord regarded them as sheep who needed 
a shepherd (Matt. 9:36) and said to Peter and his fellow disciples and 
successors, “Feed my sheep! Feed my lambs!” John 24:15-17. As 
St. Peter also (I Pet. 5:2) admonishes the elders of the congregations, 
“Feed the flock of God which is among you!” and St. Paul (Acts 
20:28) calls upon them, “Take heed therefore, unto yourselves, and 
to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, 
to feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood!” Well does St. Paul say “all the flock,” so that no one, not 
even a highly educated person, can without haughtiness, set himself 
over the cure of souls, for, as far as the needs of the souls and the 
divine Word are concerned, a learned man is as poor as a poor simple 
woman. 


But Without Confession Hardly Practicable 


If, now, it is true that the office of shepherd is a divine one, then 
it is not presumption on the part of a shepherd if he expects devo- 
tion, confidence, and confession from his spiritual children. If he is 
to care for and guard* the souls of the flock entrusted to him, yes, 
even to give account according to Heb. 13:17, then he must know 
them, that is, I dare say, especially their sins, weaknesses and temp- 
tations. And since he can learn these more harmlessly and more 
secretly from no one than from the souls themselves, it is necessary 
for the souls themselves to reveal themselves to him. If the Lord 
in James 5:16 commands that brethren confess their sins to one an- 
other, how much more will He command it, or, to speak properly, 
not even consider it necessary to command, that a Christian confess 
and acknowledge before his shepherd. In most cases it is only pride 
that makes a heart balk at confessing to a faithful shepherd, and it 
is folly besides, because thereby it loses the advantages of a penitent 
confession. 


c. Confession Necessary for Absolution 
Moreover, it is not only the office of shepherd in general that 
makes the confession of Christians necessary, but still more particu- 
larly, as we shall recognize later, the office encumbent on the shep- 
herd, in God’s stead to dispense the Absolution. For not every one 
who desires Absolution is to be absolved, otherwise, as is evident to- 


* These words are not intended to be or to contain a charge against the perspi- 
cuity of the Divine Word; but against human pride which darkens the eyes, so that 
one cannot see even what is clear. 

*It is obvious that a pastor counsels and cares for him best, or at least most 
carefully and considerately, whose circumstances he knows best. 
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day, Absolution becomes a mockery. Rather, the shepherd has the 
equally holy office of retaining sins and binding sins. To loose and 
to bind conditionally only makes souls uncertain, and a conditional 
absolution does not bring peace to a distressed heart. But an uncon- 
ditional Absolution, according to the full grace of the Gospel and its 
very nature, presupposes that one recognize the disposition of the 
one to be absolved as penitent and longing for the certain Absolution 
ordained by God and valid before God. Such knowledge the Holy 
Apostles obtained through the miraculous gift of discerning spirits. 
Now, however, that. this miraculous gift has been taken away, how 
shall the servant of the Lord arrive at such knowledge of the souls, 
if they do not reveal themselves to him confessionally?—He who has 
experienced it knows what a difference there is between a superficial 
absolution and the deep comfort and peace which flow into a penitent 
and upright heart from the mouth of God’s servant. (Read II Sam. 
12, esp. v. 13; Num. 5:7; Matt. 3:6; Acts 19:18, etc.) 


d. Which Sins to Confess 


Which sins to confess before the absolving clergyman is another 
question again. People are namely terribly afraid that Private Con- 
fession might become such a torture of consciences as the Roman 
auricular confession where it is practised seriously, that is, people 
are afraid that they will have to confess all the sins of their lives, so 
far as they know them. This fear, however, is unnecessary and disap- 
pears when we just read the answer which Luther gives to our ques- 
tion in the Small Catechism: “Before God we should plead guilty 
of all sins, even of those which we do not know, as we do in the 
Lord’s Prayer. But before the confessor we should confess those ‘sins 
alone which we know and feel in our hearts.” Let him, to whom 
confession is still a heavy yoke and an unbearable humiliation, leave 
it. He is not yet a Christian nor humble anyway. But he to whom 
God through the grace of His Holy Spirit has revealed a multitude 
of sins, he who has been led into earnest penitence recognizes it as a 
boon to know a man into whose heart he can pour his compunctions, 
a man who helps him carry them, let alone the fact that this man 
has been fully empowered by the Lord Himself to pronounce the for- 
giveness of his sins to him. A contrite heart is also an open heart. 
It no longer proudly doubts whether one should make confession or 
not, Ps. 32:3. The sins which it feels it confesses because they press 
hard and because it hungers and thirsts for Absolution. The addi- 
tional sins which it knows, although it believes in their forgiveness 
without a special absolution of the shepherd, it confesses on the 
grounds given above so much the more easily, for whoever ventures 
to confess his pressing, that is, grave sins, for him it is a small risk 
to tell the other lighter ones known to him. 


The situation is simply this: a sin oppresses a person; he would 
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like to be free of its torment; he hastens to his confessor and com- 
plains to him of the evil; the confessor examines the sin according to 
the Holy Scripture, then the disposition of the penitent, whether for- 
giveness can be pronounced to him according to the Lord’s intention. 
If he finds it so, then, in order to lift the heart out of its despondency, 
he proves with passages of Scripture that Absolution can be pro- 
nounced. And when, after receiving Absolution, the heart of the ab- 
solved burns with love to God and His Son and Spirit, then the father 
confessor shows the loving heart in which way the former sin can 
most easily be avoided and love to God most easily practised. This 
latter he also does with proof from the Scripture and thus becomes 
a salutary physician of the soul, to whom the absolved, if a sin again 
oppresses him, will again hasten with confidence and eagerness. On 
the other hand, without confession such a blessing would hardly 
materialize. 

From this it is also clear that confession should not take place 
before Holy Communion only, but also at other times, as often as 
your heart yearns for it, even as a Christian heart should also yearn 
often for the Holy Meal which is a seal of the Absolution. 


e. Advantages of Confession 


From what has been said so far a well-minded person will easily 
see that Private Confession is beneficial. One should not even have 
to maintain and prove this, but for the sake of the weak we state the 
following, as it were superfluously: 

(1) Confession—Grace 

It is without doubt a great grace of God, if one can confess in 
humility, for only grace opens the closed heart and makes it upright. 
For this grace one must pray. But that for which one must pray as 
a grace must also be good, therefore Private Confession must also 
be good. 

(2) Confession—Opportunity to Instruct Individuals 

Private Confession offers the best opportunity to instruct the 
people. True, one instructs in the public sermon, only the instruc- 
tion there becomes general and therefore remains unheeded by the 
large group of those who have ears and do not hear. In Confession, 
on the contrary, one has individuals before him and can instruct each 
one in Law and Gospel according to his need. Also, a person under- 
stands easier and retains better what is told him alone on such a hal- 
lowed occasion than what he hears publicly preached. Should there 
be people who do not need Confession for the sake of this benefit, they 
will not be very many. Rather, the number of the ignorant will be 
much greater. For the common man understands little, and as far 
as divine things are concerned, the prominent ones nowadays, who 
are puffed up with worldly culture and enlightenment, for the most 
part know still less, and would certainly have need, if they were not 
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too proud for it, to become as the children, and to go to school as 
minors, so that to them may be revealed what remains hidden from 
the wise and prudent, Matt. 11:25. Moreover, to know something, 
and to know it with salutary effect, are two entirely different things. 
But it is in Confession that such salutary knowledge should be main- 
tained. 


(3) Other Advantages 


Other advantages of Confession we present in the following theses: 

Confession is a means of killing the pride of the Old Adam, who 
always likes to present himself better than he is. 

Before confession a person himself does not see his sin in its full 
magnitude. Only the outspoken name uncovers it, as when one re- 
moves the cover of a casting pit. Confession thus leads to a right 
evaluation of ourselves, that is, to humility. 

It is through confession that one first comes to the clear under- 
standing and the certain consciousness of one’s corrupt condition and 
is thereby more powerfully driven to get rid of it. Confession drives 
one forward on the way to blessedness and closes the return to the 
old proud obduracy. 

Before Confession penitence is a brand which has no air, which 
merely smokes, steams, darkens and alarms. In Confession it breaks 
out into a clear, bright flame, becomes really pure, a joy of the Holy 
Church (II Cor. 7:9) and of the angels (Luke 15:7). 

Honest confession is already a beginning of prayer for forgive- 
ness of sins and a beginning of the answer, that is, of peace. It is a 
matter of experience that one is calmer after the confession than be- 
fore, even though one does not yet have the complete calm of the 
forgiveness of sins. 

One who has made confession has another who knows his sins 
and temptations, the thought of whom is a warning and a means of 
self-discipline in future sins. The sight of him will be a thrust into 
the heart of the Old Man, and a strengthening of a sinking faith and 
of the struggling New Man. But if that is what the mere sight of 
him is, what about his word and admonition? 

Whoever has made confession once finds it easier to make confes- 
sion often. And whoever, in every temptation and sin, takes frequent 
refuge in confession to his now trusted shepherd, will through re- 
peated strengthening and comfort more and more green and bloom 
and bear the fruits of the Spirit, and more and more seldom find it 
necessary to confess grave sins. 


Many a sin is overcome, when it is only once confessed. 


“How many a Christian heart has some secret anxiety, or is piti- 
fully tormented by the remembrance of particular sins and does not 
know which way to turn. For such God has ordained His servants 
as a comfort, into whose lap we should m confidence throw all our 
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anxieties and regard it as though we had personally uncovered it to 
God alone and laid it in His fatherly heart.” 

In the confessional one can strengthen the weak faith through 
God’s promise, nourish the smoking flax, and heal the bruised reed. 
Here hearts are especially receptive. Therefore, one can raise valleys, 
that is, fill the lack of trust in God’s love by exalting the same. One 
can lower mountains and hills, that is, the self-trust, the pride which 
goes before the fall. In short, where confession is made, there all the 
duties of a physician of souls will be most easily and blessedly car- 
ried out, because there the penitent through his confession takes pains 
to open the door to the Lord and to prepare His way. 


f. Obstacle to Confession—False Shame 


An obstacle to the enjoyment of these blessings is a false sense 
of shame, which in the final analysis is only a finer or coarser pride 
and therefore deserves to be mortified in us through willing confes- 
sion on the part of the New Man. Concerning his shame may the 
reader note the following remarkable passages of old teachers: 

“The devil,” says Chrysostom, “inverted the order when he gave 
sin courage and conversion modesty.” _ 

“Very many,” says Tertullian, “avoid Confession as a surrender 
of themselves, or at least postpone it from one day to the other, more 
conscious of shame than of their welfare, like people who in sickness 
do not want to reveal themselves to physicians in secret places and 
so, because of nothing but shame, go to ruin.’ 

“Shame,” says another, “cannot hold him back who thinks of the 
shame that will be brought to light on the great day of the world!” 

“The clay,” reminds Clement of Rome, “the clay in the hand of 
the potter lends itself to any form; but once it has been given over 
to the fire, its shape can never be altered again. So let us also, while 
we are in this world, repent from the bottom of our hearts of the evil 
which we have perpetrated in the flesh, so that we may be rescued 
by the Lord, as long as we have time for repentance; for after we 
have gone out of the world we can no longer confess _ work re- 
pentance.” 

Above all, Luther is to be heard, who says: 


“What should prompt us to make confession willingly and gladly 
is the Holy Cross, that is, the shame and disgrace of a person will- 
ingly revealing himself to another person, and accusing and deriding 
himself. That is a precious feature of the Holy Cross. Oh, if only we 
knew what punishment such a blush obviates and what a gracious 
God it gives us, that a person, in honor of Him, makes himself noth- 
ing and humbles himself, regards and acknowledges himself as worthy 
of nothing but all temporal and eternal punishment, and places all 
his hope on the grace of God and the merit of Jesus Christ: we would 
dig it out of the earth or go over a thousand miles for it.” 
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Ultimately, of course, every person must become ashamed before 
other people, either here or on the day of the resurrection before all 
the millions of the resurrected. Therefore, be ashamed only before 
your father confessor in Confession, and cover your eyes with your 
hand while your mouth relates your misdeeds; be ashamed, so that 
your soul may recover and escape the eternal shame! Be still more 
ashamed, you who are not ashamed to be manifest to God and angels, 
and are ashamed to become ashamed before your poor fellow sinner! 
See, you have been discovered to be one who loves honor before men 
more than honor before God! Yes, be still more ashamed; for you 
were not ashamed to sin, and yet you are ashamed to confess it for 
your welfare. Deeds you performed without being shy, deeds which 
brought you nearer to destruction; but words you flee, although they 
bring you nearer to your salvation. Be ashamed—but confess! Shame- 
less confession is a derision of virtue and of the holiness of the Most 
Holy! But a shameful and blushing confession of your sins is lovely 
before God! Ps. 51:19. Confession does not extirpate shame but it 
raises it against shameless sins!}—Now if you cannot overcome your 
shame, in order to confess before God and your pastor, then, either 
you do not feel your need, or you are more filled with pride than you 
are with the desire for salvation. 


g. The Seal of the Confessional 


Another obstacle to confession is often the fear of the uninformed 
that the misery of their hearts will be talked about, if they complain 
of it to their father confessor. However, dear reader, of that you have 
nothing to fear if you have chosen a pious, conscientious father con- 
fessor. For his oath of office has already pressed a seal upon the lips 


- of the father confessor, to wit, that he dare not say what has been 


entrusted to him in Confession. In him you have a friend who has 
been obligated by God Himself to be your true friend and to guard 
his tongue, hence, a friend who has an advantage over every other. 
It is even as though you spoke your confession into a silent tomb; as 
little as this taciturn place will your father confessor tell on you. Yes, 
the father confessor receives your confession in God’s stead, and just 
as God hears and keeps secret all confessions, so must also the father 
confessor keep everything secret. 

Note: Not even at the insistence of worldly authority dare a fa- 
ther confessor reveal a confession. “So long as God keeps silent,” 
says Luther, “should the chaplain or whoever hears confession also 
keep silent. For he who confessed it to him, has not confessed it to 
a man, but to God, in whose place the preacher sits. Therefore, he 
shall keep it secret.” “One must distinguish between Church and 
worldly government,” is, his topic. (To Be Concluded) 


Translated by Delvin E. Ressel. 


PENITENT: 


CONFESSOR: 


PENITENT: 
CONFESSOR: 


Brief Form of Confession 


According to the Lutheran Catechism 


Reverend and dear Sir, I beseech you to hear my con- 
fession and to pronounce forgiveness to me for God’s 
sake. 

I, a poor sinner, confess myself before God guilty 
of all sins; especially I confess before you that* 


*(Here he confesses those sins against God’s command 
and his station which he knows and feels in his 
heart.) 


For all this I am sorry, and pray for grace; I want 
to do better. 
(Hereupon the confessor counsels with the penitent 
and gives him such needful admonition or comfort 
as circumstances may require.) 


God be merciful to thee and strengthen thy faith. 
Amen. 

Dost thou believe that my forgiveness is God’s 
forgiveness? 


Yes, dear Sir. 


As thou believest, so be it done unto thee. And by 
the command of our Lord Jesus Christ, I forgive thee 
thy sins IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER AND OF 


THE % SON AND OF THE HOLY GHOST. Amen. 

Depart in peace. 

(But those who have great burdens upon their con- 
sciences, or are distressed and tempted, the confessor 
will know how to comfort and to encourage with 
more passages of Scripture.) 


WHEN MINISTERS LAY ON THEIR HANDS, 
ABSOLVED BY CHRIST THE SINNER STANDS; 
HE WHO BY GRACE THE WORD BELIEVES 
THE PURCHASE OF HIS BLOOD RECEIVES. 


—Nikolaus Herman, 1560. 


Reflections on a Convention Footnote 


When in 1878 three Lutheran Churches appointed a Commission 
to prepare a Common Service for the use of English speaking Lu- 
therans, a great forward step was taken. This was the step that gave 
us the historic liturgy in the form in which we have it today. Like- 
wise, when at its Philadelphia Convention, the U.L.C.A. appointed a 
commission to study the possibility of “revising the titles of officers 
of the U.L.C.A. to make them conform more nearly to churchly and 
historical usage,” another forward step was taken. To those of us 
who want to feel that we are ministering within the historic church, 
the present conglomeration of secular titles and offices is most con- 
fusing. When one hears, “President,” “Treasurer,” “assistant to the 
president,” one is not certain whether he is working for General 
Motors, the Rotary or the Y.M.C.A. If this situation is confusing to 
those of us who are active in the church, it certainly cannot be clear 
to those outside of the church. When a newspaper reporter is told 
that the Bishop of New York has made a statement on a significant 
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subject, he knows that it is news. When I call my local paper and 
tell him, that President So and So has made a statement, the question 
is, “Who is he?” The general public may be excused for not recog- 
nizing all of these new secular titles, because they simply are not used 
to their use in the church. In general, the church has had its own 
vocabulary and names for things and people have come to expect a 
consistent use of this vocabulary and these names. It took the people 
of America a long time to learn the vocabulary of the church, and 
now that they have learned it, the church begins using the vocabulary 
of the world. The result is confusion. 

This brings us to historical considerations which are most inter- 
esting. In the early days of the church, there were many parties and 
groups all of which called themselves “Christian.” There were Ebion- 
ites, Gnostics, Marcionites, Montanists, etc. . . . and the group that 
called itself the Universal Church. Those in the Universal Church 
believed that Jesus Christ had founded that Church and that he had 
given it a great work to do in the world. In order to preserve the 
Gospel delivered once and for all to the saints, those in the church 
had to discriminate from among the medley of voices, those who had 
a true gospel from those who taught a false one. To the Gnostics and 
Marcionites the Church said, “Here is what we believe and confess,” 
and out of this, came the “Apostles Creed.” This Creed took over 
four hundred years to reach its final form. The Marcionites rejected 
the Old Testament and all of the New but St. Mark and a few letters 
of St. Paul. Against this the Church said, “Here are the books we 
regard as inspired by God,” and a Canon of Scripture was formed. 
To the Montanists, men whose only qualification for office was that 
they had been called by an ecstatic spirit, the church said, “Do not 
listen to these subjective illuminations, but heed the bishop. He has 
been regularly called and prepared to work among you. He will give 
you a Gospel that is not his own, but one which has been handed 
down—one that has been preserved as the Word of Jesus Christ. In 
general by this time, the title of bishop was reserved for the leading 
pastor of a city or province. He was the man to whom everyone 
looked for definition of Christian truth in a confused world. He was 
the one who had a clear enough conception of the gospel to be first 
in laying down his life when the moment of decision arrived. 

Finally, so that Christian worship would have beauty and order, 
and good things could be preserved, fixed forms were employed, and 


the outlines of Eucharistic Worship as we know it today become 
discernable. 


Now it can be seen that, humanly speaking, the Creed, the Canon 
of Scripture, Episcopacy and the Liturgy were all products of the 
early Church. The Fathers might have chosen other words for the 
creed, other constituents for a liturgy, or other Church officers. The 
point is, however, that they did not choose other ones. These are the 
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ones they chose, and these are the ones that became normative for 
the Universal Church. It is likewise true that God could have spread 
the Christian faith through another creed, could have used another 
Canon of Scripture, could have worked through another form of 
Church government. The point is again, however, that whatever 
other possibilities there were, and with God they must have been 
infinite, these are the forms through which He worked. Through 
years of struggle, persecution and uncertainty in which the church 
was called upon to tighten the reins of her theology, her worship and 
her organization, the church finally emerged as a world organization. 
It is foolish to be unduly concerned over the exact time in which 
each decision was made—Creed, Canon, Episcopacy and the Liturgy 
all grew up together, and it is logical to appreciate them as corollary 
developments in the battle of the church against a pagan world. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that of all the groups and sects 
that swarmed throughout the early centuries, the future belonged to 
that group that called itself the Universal Church—the group that 
had distinguished itself by Creed, Canon, Episcopacy and the Liturgy. 
This is the group that included Ignatius and Polycarp and then Irenaeus 
and Athanasius. This is the communion to which Chrysostom, 
Ambrose and Augustine belonged. This was the force which under 
Gregory I salvaged what was left of Western Civilization after Ro- 
man society, education and government had fallen into ruins. This 
is the organization that sent Augustine to England, Boniface to Ger- 
many, Ansgar to Denmark. In this fellowship Benedict, Dominic and 
Francis did their work of cleansing and reinvigoration. Another de- 
voted monk and lover of the Universal Church followed in this suc- 
cession, cleansing the gospel so that it achieved such power, that we 
who have learned our faith through him, feel that his insights are 
valid not only for ourselves but for the Universal Church. Thus, to 
clarify once more the Confession of the Universal Church we add an 
Augsburg Confession, working for the day when the truth of this 
Confession will be acknowledged throughout the Church. This con- 
fession does not separate us from the Universal Church—on the con- 
trary it affirms again and again our undying loyalty and devotion to it. 

Concerning the Creed which the early church elaborated with 
such care, our Confession affirms it—as true and to be believed with- 
out any doubting. Concerning the Canon of Scripture, such a de- 
fense in the stormy life of the Church, our confession assumes its 
infallibility. Concerning the Liturgy, the receptacle of a thousand 
years of love and devotion, our confession says that it is celebrated 
with the highest reverence among us. Concerning the episcopate, 
the bulwark of the church in persecution and stress, our confession 
says that it is not intended that the government of the church should 
be wrested from the bishops, but that bishops should remain. 

Thus the holy Gospel of the church has been brought to us in 
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America and to all the peoples of the world. The Montanists, the 
Gnostics, the Marcionites, the Ebionites and all of the other parties 
and groups have passed away, but the Universal Church remains. 
The Universal Church remains and her four great defenses and 
weapons of offense remain, also. Creed, Canon, Episcopacy and the 
Liturgy have been associated with the life of the Church for so long 
that we sometimes call them “marks” or “signs” of the church. We 
do not mean to say that the church cannot exist without them. We 
merely observe that almost from the beginning of the church these 
have been the signs by which she has been recognized. We are speak- 
ing of church history not of theology. Sometimes when speaking 
theologically we say that the only “essential” signs of the church are 
the “right” preaching of the Word and the “right” administration of 
the Sacraments, and this is a good statement of a logical or theological 
minimum. It is not an account of the actual historical development 
of the church in its richness. In the historic Church, Creed, Canon, 
Episcopacy became the instruments through which the Gospel and 
the Sacraments were proclaimed throughout the world. 

Lest it be thought, however, that these “marks” of the church 
are old, worn out weapons that have long since seen an end to their 
usefulness, let us recall that in our own day most of the Christians of 
the world have been baptized and brought to the Savior by churches 
that have retained these forms. The Lutheran Churches of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Latvia, Estonia, Finland, Hungary and the new 
“United Lutheran Church” of Germany are all episcopal churches, as 
are the Anglican and Episcopal Churches, the Roman and Greek 
Catholic Churches. These Churches constitute at least eighty-five 
per cent of all the world’s Christians. The bishop is again in our day 
a tower of strength in a confused world. The resistance of the Church 
of Norway would not have been what it was without her bishops. In 
Denmark, even the Nazi Generals had to listen to the bishops of the 
Church. The whole world has been shocked by the treatment of the 
Bishop of Buda-Pest, Hungary. Like the Creeds, Canon, and the 
Liturgy, the Episcopate continues to be a large factor in the offensive 
and defensive power of the church. 


Finally, it may be asked, “Why all of this expectation over the 
appointment of a Commission of the U.L.C.A. to consider changing a 
few titles? Does not the Confession which we mentioned with such 
reverence a while ago also say that traditions, rites and ceremonies 
need not be every where alike? Yes, that is what it says, and that 
is what we believe. This means that when the Commission on the 
Common Service met in 1878, the Confession did not require or de- 
mand that our church follow the historic liturgy or even use a liturgy 
at all. We chose to be liturgical and to count ourselves in the com- 
pany of those who through the ages have used the form of the Euchar- 
ist that early devotion created and later love elaborated. Conceivably 
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our church could have confessed her ancient faith in new words, 
nevertheless, the historic creeds were affirmed. In all of these ways, 
our church is confessing her continuity with all of the saints and 
heroes who have gone before serving in their age as we serve in ours, 
the one true Bride of Christ. Our Christianity is tragically divided 
today. Sometimes we may well wonder how God can do His divine 
Work in the world through churches so broken and torn. Yet, when 
our church in her witness to the Holy Gospel willingly, yes, even 
joyfully chooses to work through the instruments of Creed, Liturgy 
and Canon that were created and used by the Undivided Church, 
then we may take heart and know that we are working with and in 
a veritable multitude of saints that no man can number. 

In the formation and work of this new Commission, our Church 
may take a great forward step. With the change of the titles of the 
officers of the U.L.C.A. to something more churchly and in line with 
historic practice, we may affirm in one more way our continuity with 
the fellowship that has done God’s work in the world—and the Church 
in America so richly blessed, whom God has led to choose the his- 
toric Creeds, the historic Canon and the historic Liturgy, may one 
day be led to choose the historic Order. William H. Baar. 


Events in Scandinavia 


The Church Music Revival in Denmark and Norway 


During the nineteenth century the Romantic trend dominated the 
Church music of both Denmark and Norway. Some of the old cho- 
rales were re-harmonized to suit the Romantic trend; others were 
displaced by new tunes. In Denmark particularly, many tunes turned 
up which were mere secular love-songs. By a kind of compensation, 
however, it was also in Denmark that efforts toward a revival of 
Church music in the ancient ecclesiastical style were first made. The 
pioneer was the very eminent Church musician Thomas Laub (1852- 
1927). In 1918 he published a volume of chorales, Dansk Kirkesang, 
in which he offered both a long list of chorales of the Reformation 
period in their pristine form as well as a group of chorales which he 
had composed himself after the old ecclesiastical manner. At the 
time of publication, Laub’s volume of chorales created a great deal 
of controversy, but today his viewpoint can be said to have won 
through. As far as the restoration of Church music in Scandinavia is 
concerned, Denmark continues to lead. Laub’s efforts have been 
continued by a number of outstanding Church musicians, among 
them N. O. Raasted, Mogens Woeldike and Finn Videroe. Energetic 
research has also restored many valuable older compositions, not the 
least those of Bach’s precursor, Diederich’ Buxtehude (1637-1707). 
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In Norway, where the Romantic trend had been more moderate, 
the revival began later, but particularly in recent years it has made 
good progress. Two years ago a new volume of chorales was pub- 
lished by the Oslo organist Per Steenberg (1870-1947). This volume, 
published shortly after Steenberg’s death, harks back to the Refor- 
mation century both in its harmonies and in its rhythms. In spite of 
the fact that the book has not been officially authorized, it has already 
been adopted in many churches, even among the most remote rural 
parishes. 


Bishops Reject Proposed Revision of Norwegian Liturgy 


The Council of Bishops of the Church of Norway this past winter 
finally rejected a proposal, first made in 1939, to revise the Order of 
the Service. The proposal, which originated in certain Modernist and 
Low Church circles, would have eliminated one of the pericopes, 
would have prohibited chanting by the celebrant, and would have 
introduced a number of new elements that lack the warrant of tradi- 
tion. All the adherents of the Liturgical Revival in the Church of 
Norway were against the proposed revision and have hailed its rejec- 
tion with enthusiasm. The leader of the opposition to the proposal 
in the Council of Bishops was the Bishop of Tunsberg, the Right 
Reverend Bjarne Skard. 


Religious Brotherhoods in Denmark and Norway 


For a number of years there have been in both Norway and Den- 
mark religious brotherhoods working for an ecclesiastical revival. In 
Denmark there are the Oratory of the Holy Trinity (Oratorium Sanc- 
tae Trinitatis), led by Hospital Chaplain Lisner, and the Brotherhood 
of St. Ansgar (St. Ansgars Broderskab), of which Rector Borregard 
is the leader. In Norway is the Order of the Holy Cross (Ordo 
Crucis), led by Professor Hans Ording, S.T.D. These brotherhoods 
are working for the restoration of private confession and the canonical 
hours. They hold retreats for their members, both priests and lay- 
men; the Danish societies include also non-members in their retreats. 
In Denmark the retreats are held during the spring in the old medieval 
Carmelite Monastery in Helsingoer. In Norway the retreats are held 
around the beginning of August in the People’s High School in Fiskum. 


The Idea of the Church Is Penetrating 


In reading Norwegian religious journals one comes across not in- 
frequently expressions of opposition to a proper emphasis on the idea 
of the Church—a kind of opposition that unhappily has a rather dema- 
gogic character now and then. At least as often, however, one also 
finds occasion to rejoice at the way the idea of the Church is pene- 
trating even into places where one should hardly expect it. In the 
most widely-read religious journal in Norway, For Fattig og Rik, the 
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chief organ of the Inner Mission Society, the word “Church” is no 
longer taboo and one even runs across articles about Holy Baptism, 
for instance, marked by a thoroughly sacramental feeling for reality. 
Likewise, when missionaries return to the homeland, one can note 
that their orientation has a definitely more Churchly direction. This 
is especially true of those missionaries who have been working among 
the ancient cultures of the Orient. In the long run this development 
may inform the circles in the homeland which support these mission- 
aries. More recently the influence of the Lutheran Churches in Amer- 
ica has begun to work in the same direction. The idea of the Church 
is growing in Norway—slowly, often almost imperceptib!y—but nev- 
ertheless with the penetrating power of leaven. 


The Choir Offices in Norway 


Latest among the Churches of Scandinavia, the Church of Nor- 
way published a little less than two years ago its prayerbook with 
the choir offices, La oss alle be, Boennebok for Kirke og hjem, edited 
by Canon Residentiary Agnar Sandvik of the Cathedral at Nidaros. 
Although the book has not been generally advertised, it is continually 
gaining ground. Many Churchmen use the book for their private de- 
votions. In some communities, Nore i Numedal, this writer’s parish, 
for instance, the choir offices are used in connection with instruction 
classes for Holy Confirmation. At Easter in 1949 a choir office, sung 
according to the old Plainchant setting, was broadcast for the first 
time over the Norwegian National Radio Network. The program 
originated in the medieval Glemmen Church in Fredrikstad. 

A considerable number of place-names testify to the ancient pop- 
ularity of the choir offices in Norway—Nonstind, for instance, liter- 
ally the peak (tind) over which the sun stood at the time when none 
was sung. The choir offices continued in living use long after the 
Reformation. The decline came in the eighteenth century, and in 
1805 the last remnants of the offices—in the Latin schools—were done 
away. Now the restoration has begun and many are discovering the 
blessing that comes from praying the Biblical psalms and singing them 
according to the ancient tones. —Aksel Solbu. 


Report from Germany 


A New German Hymnal 


Highly important is the introduction of the new Evangelisches 
Kirchengesangbuch, which is designed to be the basic hymnal of all 
the Evangelical provincial Churches of Germany. As such it will 
supersede the twenty-odd provincial hymnals currently in use. In 
the production of this new hymnal liturgical considerations have 
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played a significant role. In screening the roughly ten thousand 
Evangelical hymns which are currently sung in various parts of the 
country, primary preference has been accorded those hymns which 
in form and content fit best into the liturgy. The hymnal as such does 
not contain any strictly liturgical music, such as the ordinary and the 
propers of the Mass or the antiphons of the choir offices. In this area, 
developments have not reached a point where unanimous results have 
been echieved. For the time being, these elements will be included 
in the several provincial appendices to the hymnal, unless the United 
Lutheran Church of Germany (VLKD) should succeed in formulating 
a generally acceptable proposal and in bringing about its adoption. 
At the moment, the greatest progress has been made in Lower Saxony 
(Hanover), where the appendix to the hymnal contains a very fine 
compilation of the elements of the Mass and a basic scheme for both 
Matins and Vespers. 


Bach Bicentennial 


The Bach Bicentennial has profoundly marked the year 1950. 
Everywhere an effort has been put forth to bring the great master 
of Church music home to the people cf our parishes. In addition to 
the great celebrations in Leipzig and Goettingen, Church choirs in 
even the tiniest rural parishes have sponsored Bach anniversary pro- 
grams. It is astonishing how thousands of small choirs have refused 
to content themselves with presenting a few chorale harmonizations 
and, despite their limited resources, have tackled some of Bach’s major 
works. Nevertheless, it is clear that the vocal music of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach is less appreciated today than his instrumental composi- 
tions. Current preference in the field of choral music goes on the one 
hand to the composers of the pre-Bach period and on the other to 
the contemporary moderns. 


Lectionary 


Among the significant German liturgical publication of the year 
1950, Lesung fuer das Jahr der Kirche, published by Rudolf Spieker 
(Johannes Stauda-Verlag, Kassel), deserves particular mention. The 
long awaited and greatly improved second edition of this lectionary 
provides a liturgical Scripture reading for every morning and evening 
in strict adherence to the Church Year. Sundays have more extensive 
lessons. A very helpful introduction is furnished for each feast and 
season. The brief foreword and suggestive summaries of the lessons 
are written in a liturgical style, so that they can be read over again 
year after year without tiring the user. The book is regarded as in- 
dispensable for every Christian who seeks to live the liturgy in his 
family and in his parish. —Walter Lotz. 
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Contemporanea 


For their annual Christmas program this year the students of 
Concordia Seminary in St. Louis put on a production of a medieval 
miracle play intimately woven together with music of a Medieval and 
Reformation flavor. The entire production, titled “The Word Was 
Made Flesh,” was put on under the auspices of the Seminary Lyceum 
Committee, Seminarian John S. Damm, chairman, and combined the 
talents of four choruses, soloists, and the Seminary drama group. 

The miracle play, titled “The Chantilly Nativity Play,” origin- 
ated in northern France in the vicinity of Liege in the late thirteenth 
century. It was the product of an age in which the faith catholic per- 
meated the very fiber of everyday life. Infused with an atmosphere 
of genuine devotion, simple faith, and delicate expression, the action 
of the play took place behind a huge triptych, covered with a gauze 
material and extending the width of the stage. The evident impact 
which the play had on the minds and hearts of the audience bears 
ample testimony to the fact that, though we have gained in technical 
playwriting with the passage of centuries, it is hard for us to regain 
in our Christmas plays the artistic beauty which comes from a com- 
bination of simplicity, sincerity, and reverence in the Christmas story. 

The effect produced was in no small measure due to the music 
which was woven together with the action of the play and helped to 
create and to deepen the play’s mood of reverence and tender emo- 
tion. Under the direction of Seminarian Irvin Arkin, the Collegium 
Musicum, a choral group at the Seminary which concerns itself a 
great deal with Gregorian chant and music of the Reformation era, 
chanted three plainsong chants: “Puer Natus Est Nobis,” the Introit 
for the third Mass of the Feast of the Nativity of Our Lord; “Hodie 
Christus Natus Est,” the antiphon of the Magnificat of Second Ves- 
pers of the same feast ; and “Omnes de Saba,” the gradual of the Feast 
of the Epiphany of our Lord. 

The Seminary Lutheran Hour Chorus, under its director Semi- 
narian Walter Keller, added its musical talent to the program with 
sensitive interpretations of the plainsong melody “Let All Mortal 
Flesh Keep Silence” and two medieval carols, “Carol of the Birds” 
and “What Child is This.” Selections from Heinrich Schiitz’s “Weih- 
nachtshistorie,” with Seminarian Bernhard Kurzweg directing the 
Seminary Chapel Choir, served as the unifying element between the 
music and the drama. “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel,” “Slumber, My 
Jesulein,” “Glory to God,” and “O Magnum Mysterium” were the 
contributions of the Seminary Chorus under the baton of Dr. William 
B. Heyne, noted St. Louis director. 
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The overall production, both drama and music, was received with 
enthusiastic acclaim by a capacity audience. The character of the 
play and of the music were a true expression of the faith which the 
Church of the Reformation professes and teaches in its confessional 
writings. To its praise it can be said that the production achieved 
its worthy aim: to present the advent of our Lord in the flesh in such 
a way that He would receive entrance into the hearts of all who 
heard and saw. —John H. Tietjen. 


* * * 


The St. Matthias issue of Una Sancta comes to you during “The 
Forty Holy Days” of Lent. The Bride of Christ, His Holy Church, is 
once again slowly and carefully preparing her children for participa- 
tion in the Paschal solemnities. It is our prayer for all of our readers 
that these days will be well used in the warfare against the powers 
of darkness, the spirits of evil and that the fulness of the Lumen 
Christi, the light of Christ, will fill all with Paschal grace and life. 

IN THIS ISSUE. On February 24 (In leap year Feb. 25) the 
Church commemorates St. Matthias, Apostle and Martyr. In the 
first chapter of Acts we read of the election of Matthias to the circle 
of the Apostles to fill the place left vacant by Judas, the betrayer of 
Our Lord. Matthias was elected Apostle in order “to be a witness of 
the resurrection of Christ.” That was the mission of the Holy Apostles, 
the distinguishing mark of their Apostleship. Each Feast of the Holy 
Apostles preaches to us the redemptive work of Christ, and witnesses 
His resurrection. Tradition states that Matthias received the crown 
of martyrdom. 

Our cover drawing shows St. Matthias being anointed by the Holy 
Spirit and introduced into the circle of the Apostles to fill the vacancy 
left by Judas. The hands of St. Peter are extended in welcome. 


* * * 


The writers in this issue are: The Rev. Delvin E. Ressel, Chap- 
lain (Capt.) in the United States Air Force, Goodfellow Air Base, 
Texas, translator of Wilhelm Loehe’s Einfaltiger Beichtunterricht, to 
be concluded in the Sts. Philip and James issue of Una Sancta; The 
Rev. William H. Baar, staff member of Una Sancta and Pastor of Im- 
manuel Church, New Haven, Connecticut; The Rev. Aksel Solbu, 
Norwegian correspondent of Una Sancta and Pastor of the Parish of 
Nore in the diocese of Tunsberg, Norway; The Rev. Walter Lotz, Ger- 
man correspondent of Una Sancta and Pastor of the Church of St. 
John the Baptist, Spangenberg, Hessen, Germany; and Seminarian 
John H. Tietjen, third year student at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

* * 
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Of interest to the Church of the Augsburg Confession is the re- 
vival of the Religious life for women in the Church of Sweden. Our 
very talented and consecrated staff artist, Marianne Nordstrom, to- 
gether with another young woman, has completed her novitiate, and 
is establishing the Order of St. Brigitta in Lund, Sweden. They are 
already living in Community dedicated to Our Lady of the Visitation, 
and are working for the opening of a retreat house as the first field 
of activity to be undertaken by the newly established Order. May 
the labors and prayers of these spouses of Christ redound to His glory 
and honor and that of His Holy Church and be an inspiration to others 
whom God has called to full-time service in His Kingdom. 


% 


Una Sancta is made possible only by the prayers and contribu- 
tions of our subscribers and patrons. If your subscription has expired 
we ask you to renew it as soon as possible. If you have been a patron 
in the past we pray that your Christian charity will move you to con- 
tinue to support the Liturgical and Sacramental Apostolate in the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession. All such communications are 
to be addressed to our business office. 


* * 


Copies of the BRIEF FORM OF CONFESSION According to the 
Lutheran Catechism are available at 3c each or $2.75 per hundred; 
also Waters of Life, a booklet containing the Baptismal Rite following 
Dr. Martin Luther’s “Taufbiichlein” of 1526 at 25c each, by writing 


‘to the editorial address. Money should accompany each order. 


Pastors, are you looking for an appropriate prayer manuel to give 
to your catechumens on the day of their Confirmation? May we sug- 
gest Everyday, a prayer manual which follows the spirit of the 
Church’s worship and life as it is lived in the Church Year. Everyday 
contains also a fine collection of Litanies and Collects for every occa- 
sion, a method of self-examination before Confession and Communion, 
brief instructions on the Mass, and Christian customs. The price: 
40c a copy, or $35.00 a hundred. Orders, accompanied by money, 
should be sent to our business office, St. Mark’s Church, Mendon, 
New York. 
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O MY PEOPLE, WHAT HAVE I DONE UNTO THEE, OR WHERE- 
IN HAVE I WEARIED THEE? TESTIFY AGAINST ME. 
BECAUSE I BROUGHT THEE FORTH FROM THE LAND OF 
EGYPT: THOU HAST PREPARED A CROSS FOR THY SAVIOR. 
AGIOS O THEOS. 
HOLY GOD. 
AGIOS ISCHYROS. 
HOLY MIGHTY. 
AGIOS ATHANATOS, ELEISON IMAS. 
HOLY AND IMMORTAL, HAVE MERCY UPON US. 


—From the REPROACHES 
Good Friday Liturgy. 
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